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lear Fellow-member of C.M.S., 


‘On October 1, 1960 Nigeria will reach 
le cherished goal of independence. Here 
i Britain on that date a great company 
E people will be rejoicing with their 
ligerian friends, sharing their great ex- 
ectations, appreciating their hopes, and 
Mderstanding their misgivings and 
oubts and perhaps even—in some cases 
-fears. Beyond question it will be a 
loment big with destiny when 35 mil- 
on Africans take over the complete 
irection of their own affairs—big with 
estiny for themselves, for all Africa, for 
ae world. No precisely comparable 
vent has happened before in history, 
fhether it be conceived in terms of 
cale or of manner or of timing. On Octo- 
er 1 it will not be easy to distinguish 
hich is the most proud and the most 
appy—the nation transferring power or 
he nation achieving it. That alone sets 
his event apart. A measure of satisfac- 
ion may also be allowed upon the 
eflection that no member of the Govern- 
Ment of the new State has ever been 
ither deported or imprisoned for acting 
; Her Majesty’s Opposition. In a world 
fadtote values that fact may, indeed, 
for the leaders of Nigeria, a tempor- 
embarrassment in some of the com- 
any they will keep. But on the long 
iew it is a beacon of hope thrown into 
he scale against the tragic perversions, 

ich this century has seen, of the true 

aciples of good government. It looks 

ganyika is going to offer another 
beacon. Sierra Leone may be a 


‘d. And in this context it would be a 


to overlook or underestimate the 
of President de Gaulle’s initiative 
rench Africa. Ex tenebris lux is also 

imate hope for Kenya. And so the 


mind reaches out to embrace the whole 
continent of Africa. October 1, 1960, 
may yet be seen as the most significant 
day in Africa’s annus mirabilis, and I am 
not forgetting what happened in March 
in Sharpeville, South Africa, and all that 
followed it. 


CALL TO PRAYER 


Fr. Huddleston has proposed the fol- 
lowing simple prayer for Africa: 


* God bless Africa ; Guard her 


children ; 

Guide her rulers, and give her 
peace, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake.” 


I would like to suggest that, keeping in 
mind the context of all Africa, some of 
us might appropriately pray those same 
words, with a ‘special intention’ for 
Nigeria, every day between now and 
October 1, as our way of preparing for 
that great day in Nigeria’s history. But 
anyone who means business when it 
comes to prayer knows that it is not 
enough to pray in general terms, to have 
a right attitude. St. Paul is persuasive 
about this when he says: “I will pray 
with the spirit and I will pray with 
the mind also.” Here is one of the 
rare cases where the Authorized Version 
is more adequate than the Revised Stand- 
ard Version. The A.V. has “I will pray 
with the spirit, and I will pray with the 
understanding also.” The rest of this 
News-Letter is going to be an attempt 
to provide material for ‘understanding’ 
so that our prayers for Africa in general 
and for Nigeria in particular may be 
‘informed’. Then perhaps our conse- 
quent action, whatever its particular pat- 
tern, will be true Christian action. 


AFRICAN BACKGROUND 


As a ‘lead-in’ to the subject of Nigeria 
I want to begin by listing some recent 
writing which will set Nigeria within the 
context of Africa as it is at this moment. 
For this purpose it should be noted that 
the events at Sharpeville in March, in all 
their tragic intensity, only high-light 
what informed observers of the African 
scene have been saying for years. 


(1) My list begins with the latest Burge 
Memorial Lecture, Race Relations in 
Africa — considered against the back- 
ground of history and world opinion, 
which was given by Mr. Philip Mason, 
Director of the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions, on March 31 of this year. As one 
of those who listened to the lecture and 
was fascinated by the freshness of its 
approach, I would commend the pub- 
lished text as providing a magnificent 
background for understanding the depth 
of the dilemma posed by race relations in 
Africa and elsewhere. The audience on 
that March evening had recent events in 
South Africa in the very forefront of 
their minds, but they were warned at the 
outset that the lecture had been prepared 
long before those events occurred. This 
did not make the lecture any the less topi- 
cal but it lowered the emotional tempera- 
ture, By his breadth of sympathy as well 
as by his forthrightness Mr. Mason shed 
light where there might only have been 
heat. In particular, he gave a clue to the 
whole chain of events in Africa in the 
last 50 years by his analysis of the real 
inwardness of the white man’s triumph- 
ant procession to world-dominion from 
the 15th century onwards and of the same 
man’s retreat from dominion in the 20th 
century. The secret of dominion lay in 
“the immense advantage”, enjoyed by the 
white men who went across the seas, “of 
belonging to a community among whom 
some people had asked questions”. The 
lecture was a brilliant illustration of the 
importance and significance of asking 
questions. Among many of his pene- 
trating remarks Mr. Mason gave us this: 
“...in Southern Africa, the Europeans, 
whose claim to superiority comes from the 
fact that their ancestors asked: questions, 
have become rigid supporters of conformity 
to a dead convention, while the Africans 
are asking the kind of questions that 
stormed the Bastille.” 


The lecture only extends to 24 pages. 
Do not miss this guide to understanding. 


Incidentally the whole temper of the lec- 


ture was a contribution to the purpose 
of the Burge Memorial Lectureship “to 


forward the cause of international frie 
ship through the Churches ”. 


Of particular relevance to Octobeg 
1960, was a sentence which, in its cont# 
looked towards the emergence of the 
nations, the new societies of the 


those who are young, who are still eag@! 
asking questions, who may profit by 
mistakes.” That is just the tempe 
which we should prepare to enjoy O¢ 
ber 1. t 

(2) The second book on my list is @ 
admirable background material, Cd 
mon sense about Africa, by Anth@ 
Sampson. One of the ‘Common Sew 
series, this volume has as its main they 
African nationalism. The book justi 
the claim made in its ‘blurb’ that it is} 
“unsentimental picture of the new pr@ 
lems of Africa (south of the Sahard 
We do not help the African, nor do 
understand him any better, by be 
sentimental about him. No self-respect# 
African wants the kind of emotional st 
port which, not being based in real 
collapses like a punctured balloon 
moment it meets it. Reality is not alwa 
pretty, not even African reality. T 
quietly-written book is all the more c¢ 
vincing for making no attempt to str. 
an attitude. It is factually as up-to- 
about Africa as any book written in 19 
ees in January 1960 can ho 
to be. 


(3) A little book, The Halting Ki 
dom, by John and Rena Karefa-Sma 
is an admirable short study book 
‘Christianity and the African Revo 
tion’. Dr. Karefa-Smart is Minister 
Lands, Mines and Labour in the Sie 
Leone government. Both he and M 
Karefa-Smart, in their proved ability 
take their Christianity and their respon 
ble citizenship equally seriously, are 
well equipped as any to give a distin 
tively Christian interpretation of wh 
is happening in Africa and what all th 
means for Christians, 


‘BEDSIDE READING’ 


{4) From the general let me turn 
the particular with two books who 
immediate setting is the Central Africe 
Federation. 


Wayaleshi, by Peter Fraenkel, is 
absorbing and entertaining story of 
early days of the Central African Broa 
casting Service. Radio Lusaka was 
first station in Africa to broade: 
exclusively to Africans. As the sto 


folds it provides vivid commentary on 
= words of one African who ‘listened’ 
deasting is to Africans as the great 
tion of printing was to European coun- 
in the Renaissance era. . .. We are no 
r isolated. When I buy a radio set I 
a teacher into my family.” 


other African whose letter reached the 
saka Broadcasting House said: 
ear ... some important events happen- 
. Europe . .. I listen to talks on agri- 
e, veterinary and English. The tead- 
of the Bible is not excluded. . . . I feel 
oud when I switch on my Saucepan 
cial and have the whole world in my 


ae whole world in my hut’—there in 
- words is what is transforming Africa 
The heat rising from a 


eate the thunder storms of change 
lich the political weather prophets of 
: West have only recognized when they 
Te breaking over-head. Read this book. 
will do more than anything else to ex- 
ain the circumstances in which the 
‘onckton Commission had to collect 
Widence, and it will show you the Affri- 
4 background to the forthcoming 
Jonference on the Constitutional devel- 
pment of the Federation. Why not send 
‘letter to your M.P. suggesting he might 
ead it? 
Incidentally, if you want to understand 
he psychology of the African leaders in 
<enya you can’t do better than read the 
hapter entitled ‘Leaders?’. That sug- 
estion is not at all unreasonable. Ten 
jears ago it could have been argued that 
he Africans of one area could not be 
issumed to have much, if anything, in 
ommon with other Africans thousands 
Mf miles away. Nothing is more remark- 
ible in that remarkable continent than 
he way in which, in the last ten years, a 
uine African self-consciousness has 
merged. This is something which the 
yhite ‘man-on-the-spot’ finds i 
ult to comprehend, very largely be- 
use it is only the exceptional white man 
o knows what it feels like to be inside 
n African hut with the wireless ‘on’. 


The book ends with a scene in the re- 
ing studio in the Lusaka Broadcast- 
Station. A dirty, ragged, blind old 
ican minstrel had sung a song in his 
language which was later to be 
cast. The interpreter asked Peter 
el if he’d like the song for his own 
collection. So it was played over 
, the interpreter translating. This 


was the song: 


“TI do not know the way to God, 
Else I would have gone to complain. 
Oh, Jesus, what clothes shall I wear 

on this earth? 
White men have no sympathy. 


“I do not know the way to God, 
Else I would have gone to complain. 
Their voices are harsh and their 

eyes are not kind. 
White men have no sympathy. 


“T should have asked for eyes, 
But I do not know the way to God. 
Oh, Jesus, what clothes shall I wear 
on this earth? 
White men have no sympathy.” 


The record ceased. Peter Fraenkel adds, 
and his own words end the book: 

“Tt wanted to rush after him, but he had 
gone, supported by his little boy. And, any- 
way, had I found him, I would not have 
known what to say.” 


When we white folk who know Africa, 
and think we love its people, and imagine 
we have tried to serve it and them, are 
genuinely struck dumb not knowing 
what to say, we may perhaps find a future 
for ourselves in Africa. That, so I 
imagine, is part of what Fr. Huddleston 
meant when he pleaded for a day not only 
of prayer but of penitence for all that has 
been wrong in the white man’s contact 
with Africa. Thank God there has been 
much that has been good and right in that 
contact. But let us have the humility to 
leave that part to be sorted out on the 
Day of Judgment or, if that be delayed, 
by some future African historian whose 
grandfather has probably not yet been 
born. 


(5) The other book whose setting is the 
Central African Federation is African 
Nationalism, by -Ndabaningi Sithole. 
The author writes as a convinced Chris- 
tian who is none the less a convinced 
nationalist. Written with great vigour, 
this book is remarkably objective— 
almost disconcertingly so because the 
white man is looked at without bitter- 
ness. Wherever one finds bitterness, in 
speech or in writing, one can always be 
sure that there is overstatement. But 
when an African nationalist, today, looks 
at the white man coolly and speaks of 
him without raising his voice, then his 
criticism will be heard at the deep levels 
where conviction, however painful, can 
become the productive soil of a new 
attitude. This kind of critique has recon- 
ciling power, for it is born of love not 


hate. This book is also most valuable 
as showing how a Christian African 
views Christianity and the Christian 
Church and the wide-open door of 
opportunity still before the Church in 
Africa, 


These two books which have come out 
of the Central African Federation are 
important just because the long term 
future of the relationship between black 
and white in Africa is more likely to be 
determined by what happens between 
the Limpopo and Lake Nyasa, than by 
what may happen further south. 


In the New Statesman for Saturday, 
April 2, 1960, Fr. Huddleston reviewed 
two books, Road to Ghana, by Alfred 
Hutchinson, and Prohibited Immigrant, 
by John Stonehouse. The review ended 
with this paragraph: 

“If Central Africa is to be saved from the 
long and agonizing reappraisal now begin- 
ning further south, it has very, very little 
time. A great deal can be learned given 
books like Prohibited Immigrant and Road 
to Ghana. But only if they find their place 
on the bedside tables of Harold Macmillan 
and Roy Welensky. Perhaps, since Sharpe- 
ville, they do.” 

I am not at all disposed to query the 
judgment of Fr. Huddleston on these 
two books, and the less so because, at 
the time of writing this NEws-LeTTer, 
I have not yet read them. But for good 
measure I would recommend to the same 
statesmen and, indeed, to a far wider 
circle as equally important bedside read- 
ing, the two books I’ve just mentioned, 
Wayaleshi and African Nationalism. 
These books, be it noted, have a signifi- 
cance far wider than the Central African 
Federation. 


Now everything that I have written so 
far has a direct bearing upon what will 
happen on October 1 of this year and can 
help to give our prayers a quality of sym- 
pathy based on a broad understanding of 
some of those forces which have gone to 
make the African of this moment in his- 
tory what he is. 


NIGERIA AS SHE WAS AND IS 


I turn now to two books which bring 
us right up to our subject, and first— 
Nigeria: Background to Nationalism, by 
James S. Coleman. I will be referring 
to this frequently in the second half of 
this News-Letrer. Suffice it here to 
say that this is a most careful and fair- 
minded study by an American scholar of 


the roots of nationalism in Nigeria. ~ 


“For good or ill,” he writes, “the peo- 


ples of tropical Africa are determined 
inaugurate their own national era.” 
book which deals with the period fr 
1900-1952 is designed to show how t 
determination came to birth in Nige 
He finished his main study in 1 
because, as he says, in that year 
nationalist movement in Nigeria “becaj 
formally structured in political pa 
functioning within a political syst 
fairly close to the threshold of indep 
dence”. But he adds a most interesti 
final chapter which assesses the devel 
ments since 1952. 


A quite different book in every 
from all the others here commended 
Sea Never Dry, by Anthony Smith. T 
is a rollicking story of a Nigerian ne 
paper which survived for fourteen ye 
on the edge of bankruptcy, enjoyed 
crowded hour of glorious life, and 
failed ‘magnificently’. This thoroug 
earthy story is told with enormous gu: 
and conjures up very effectively one of t 
many Nigerias which are so alive tod 
There is a touch here of J. B. Priestl 
at his most robust, more than a flavo 
of the Old Kent Road, as it used to 
on a Saturday night ; some characteri 
tions which Dickens would not ha 
despised ; and one Falstaffian figure w 
might have stepped out of Shakespea 
But it isn’t only a splendid story, super 
told. It breathes something of the au 
entic spirit of that particular Niger 
which, in some ways, is most closely ak 
to Britain of all the Nigerias. I cor 
mend .this excellent book as being we 
calculated to provide the reader with 
vicarious enjoyment of the sort « 
whoopee that will be taking place 
Lagos and a good many other places | 
Nigeria on October 1. It is just as we 
to know everything you possibly cé 
about what you are praying about. As 
your public library for it. 


NIGERIA TOMORROW? 


The books which I have here recon 
mended between them provide a goc 
picture of the context within which ¥ 
should understand the significance « 
October 1, 1960. Before looking, in 
little more detail, at the Nigeria which 
to become fully independent on that da’ 
let me add a few words about the worl 
context in which that same Nigeria wi 
find herself soon after October 1. 

In that most sprightly journal from tk 
other side of the Atlantic, The Reporte 
there was in its issue of March 17, 19€ 
an article with the title “The Growth ¢ 
an African Power Bloc”. This artic 


note of a phenomenon which has 
ly yet surfaced on the minds of most 
le in this country as being an im- 
ent political fact. This phenomenon 
s the growing African bloc in the United 
ons. Already it has nine members. 
the end of 1960 there will be thirteen. 
1962 the bloc might number thirty. 
ether with the Asian group of 
ons, supposing a measure of agree- 
t, this Afro-Asian ‘bloc’ would have 
eto power in the Assembly. In given 
cumstances, if the U.S.A. and Europe 
ecame too exasperating, this bloc, with 
> Latin Americans, could dominate the 
ssembly. : 


you doubt this get hold of a copy 
the Chart published by the Central 
fice of Information in London, entitled 
Changing Map of Africa. | 


‘I mention all this only in order to quote 
mtence from the article in The Re- 
er which reads: 

“Meanwhile the emergence of Nigeria this 
as an independent state, the largest and 
t populous on the continent, will trans- 
the political balance of Africa and 
rershadow both Nkrumah’s Ghana and his 
‘tensions to leadership of black Africa.” 


here are a number of other pretenders 
‘that leadership who will also be over- 
iadowed! If you were a Nigerian you 
jould be pardonably excited at the pros- 
7 s lying ahead after October 1. 


JIGERIA—FOCUS FOR PRAYER 

It is time to look at Nigeria. 

"First of all some facts are important 
our sympathetic appraisal of the 
ntic task lying ahead of the new 
on. 


Here is a country of some 35 million 
sople, whose political boundaries were 
awn by Europeans during ‘the scram- 
for Africa’, without any reference to 
hnography or indeed to geography. The 
ontiers of Nigeria were a political com- 
romise between Britain, France and 
Sermany. The very word Nigeria was 
coined to describe an area hitherto with- 
Out a name. 


Within the boundaries of Nigeria 248 
ferent languages have been identified, 
€ country comprising “‘one of the prin- 
‘linguistic crossroads’ of Africa”. 
hile the majority of these languages are 
oken by small groups of people, their 
stence nevertheless provides the back- 
to the work of the Commission 
ich was appointed in 1957 to ‘enquire 
) the fears of the Minorities and the 


means of allaying them’. Super-imposed 
upon this problem, complex enough in 
itself, was the fact that the political divi- 
sion of the country into three regions, 
Northern, Western and Eastern, while 
administratively highly successful, tended 
to conceal the obstinate fact of consider- 
able minority communities. 


Coleman, in his book referred to 
above, quotes from Land and People of 
Nigeria (Buchanan & Pugh, University 
of London Press, 1955): 


“Not one of the existing Regions approaches 
the ideal of an ethnic unit; rather does 
each present a dual personality, consisting 
in each case of a ‘regional nucleus’ occupied 
more or less compactly by a dominant group 
—Yoruba in the West, Ibo in the East, 
Hausa-Fulani in the North—with a peri- 
pheral zone occupied by minority groups ”— 


and then goes on to add: 


“Moreover, in each region the dominant 
group is characterized by a more advanced 
degree of economic development. The 
unique clustering of cultural groups on a 
dominant-minority basis within the regions, 
and the uneven character of the economic 
development of those groups, as well as the 
regions themselves, are significant elements 
in the background of intergroup and inter- 
regional political tensions in modern 
Nigeria.” 


The Minorities Commission, taking full 
account of all these complicating factors, 
yet came down decisively against the 
multiplying of regional units. As they 
recorded it: 


“We believe that while the first object of 
our recommendations must be to allay fears, 
with this should be combined a second, to 
maintain the unity of Nigeria and thus en- 
able the Federation to play a great part in 
world affairs; this, we think, can best be 
done by balancing power within the country 
so that a majority may be less tempted to 
use power solely for its own advantage. ... 
To make recommendations with these aims 
in view does not argue mistrust of politi- 
cians in general, nor of Regional politicians 
in particular, but a belief that in politics 
self-interest is liable to prevail over altruism 
unless some balance is provided.” 


The Report of the Commission suggested 
ways and means by which these ends 
could be achieved. It was not, as a Re- 
port, altogether acceptable to many in 
Nigeria. But of its statesmanship there 
can be no doubt, and if Nigeria is indeed 
to play that part in world affairs as en- 
visaged by the Commission, and as noted 
in this NEwWS-LETTER as being the great 
possibility in the years ahead, then every- 
thing depends on the preservation of the 
unity of Nigeria. 


Here, then, is one most important point 
to which Christians can properly direct 
their prayers, and more especially when 
they bring the rulers of Nigeria within 
the orbit of their petitions for those in 
authority. In passing it may be noted that 
the Christian Church in Nigeria, despite 
its own internal divisions, is the one 
‘community’ whose membership trans- 
cends all the separations of language, 
culture and tribe in Nigeria. This is not 
only a year of destiny for Nigeria: it is, 
no less, a year of destiny for the Christ- 
ians of Nigeria by virtue of their very 
Christianity. 


Meanwhile Coleman has also drawn 
our attention to another unifying factor, 
itself a legacy of that foreign rule which 
drew the lines on the map. He writes: 


“An indispensable part of the British super- 
structure was the African staff made up of 
clerks, technicians, and subalterns who per- 
formed the perfunctory and routine tasks of 
administration. Recruited from all tribes— 
but mainly from those of Southern Nigeria 


which had early advantages in education—- 


the members of this group were liable to 
service in all parts of Nigeria... . This corps 
of educated Nigerians, most of whom had 
service in various parts of Nigeria, developed 
a Nigeria-wide outlook. Thus they came to 
sense the unity and sameness of the British 
administrative apparatus. It is therefore 
not surprising to find that they and their 
counterparts in European trading firms later 
made up the majority of active members in 
the centrally-minded nationalist movement 
and were the most articulate crusaders for 
Nigerian unity. It is estimated that by 1945 
they numbered about 50,000. Their crea- 
tion has been the most important contribu- 
tion of the British superstructure to the 
seat of Nigerian unity and to nation- 
alis 


A very high percentage of the men in this 
category have been educated in Christian 
schools and many are deeply committed 
Christians. Here again is another focal 
point for prayer as we look forward to 
October 1. 


Another fact calls for attention. Nigeria 
may yet prove to possess great internal 
resources of wealth. But these have not 
yet been proved, let alone developed. 
Economically speaking Nigeria is a poor 
country with an average annual income 
of £21 per head. With tremendous 
enthusiasm Nigerians are working to 
remedy this state of affairs as far as the 
improvement of communications and the 
establishment of light industries are con- 
cerned. And it may be expected that the 
momentum of effort will greatly increase" 
after October 1. Yet it remains soberly 


true that political progress in Africa 
not necessarily followed by econom 
progress. Most of the younger Afric: 
states are wholly dependent on wor 
prices for their primary products. 4 
Anthony Sampson remarks: 

“There is no sign of a great ‘leap forwar 


on the scale of Russia or China, in Bla 
Africa.” 


Then comes his challenge: 


“Investment from the West is still the ma 
source of African prosperity and rising sta 
dards of living. . . . The prospect of bla 
poverty side by side with white riches, in 
continent beset with pride and resentmen 
is full of international dangers; and t 
problem facing the West, of how to devel 
the new Black Africa as effectively as it b 
developed the old White Africa, is now t 
most pressing of all.” 


That too is a reflection which shou 
find its place in our meditations befo 
we pray ‘God bless Nigeria’. God mig 
conceivably expect the British Gover 
ment to do something very significa 
about increasing its contributions 

Nigeria through some equivalent of f 
Colonial Development Fund. That in tu 
might mean postponing ‘the doubling » 
our standard of living’ in the next : 
years while we helped Nigeria. Th 
would reflect itself in some measure 
the lives of each of us in Britain. Pe 
haps we ought to pause before we pr: 
‘God bless Nigeria’. He might want 
bless Nigeria at our expense. Can +4 


, take it? 


There is space for one more fa 
about Nigeria. Recent legislation aimit 
at compulsory primary education 
causing an urgent demand for a parall 
increase in places in secondary schoo! 
both grammar and secondary moder 
For the Western Region of Niger 
alone there are approximately 70,06 
primary school children leaving this y 
and only 126 secondary schools to t 
them. Though not all of these childr 
would necessarily qualify for entrance 
secondary schools, yet the aim of Nigel 
is the same as Britain’s, to provi 
secondary education for all their chi 
ren. An adequate supply of educa 
men and women is needed to cover 
the demands of.a modern state see 
the respect of its equals in the pa 
world. Nigeria is in a hurry. That 
understandable. If Nigeria is critical 
British rule at one point more than a 
other, it is because, in the judgment 
many, education was not, in the 
treated as a first priority. 


r 


Coleman has a passage which is surely 


rue in the broad and also in detail when 
says, of the relatively rapid transfer 
authority after 1948: 


§ 

F. .. the educated Nigerian retained deep 
his soul the conviction that he would 
ver feel free until he was his own master 
d could, for good or ill, shape his own 
stiny. 

“There remained the intangible and insati- 
le yearning for equality ; and to the edu- 
ed Nigerian equality was not simply a 
er of sitting at a desk opposite a 
pean and earning the same salary, or 
drinking at the same bar ; it would never 
complete until he and his fellow Africans 
e no longer dependent upon Europeans 
advice, skill, technology, or power, but 
re their own masters.” 


And that means education. That in 

means a great many young men and 
omen from Britain and elsewhere being 
epared to offer their services as teach- 
in Nigeria. The Times for April 1, 
1960, had a leading article entitled ‘A 

ll to teach abroad’ which began like 


D ; 
“In the Federation of Nigeria, which be-- 
somes independent next October, there are 
ly 2,500,000 primary and 40,000 second- 
4 ee! places for over seven million 
dren.” 


he article continued by drawing atten- 
nm to the new secondment code drawn 
y the Minister of Education which is 
gned to assure those who go to teach 
Werseas’ that they will not suffer any 
privation of seniority or emoluments 
undertaking two or three years of 
ich service. After this judicious assur- 
ce that all the principles of ‘safety 
st’ had been taken care of the leader 
titer was hard put to it to work up to 
the non-sequitur that: 

If we are sending hundreds more teachers 
to key places in the colonial educational 
sys ee they ought to come from the best 

ve.” 


course they must come from the ‘best 
We have’. Whether a keen eye to the 
Main chance, and a backward look over 

e shoulder, is calculated to inspire ‘the 
best? so to volunteer may be doubted. 
But if you are a graduate teacher, and 
lly have no adequate reason for not 
fering for at least two or three years’ 
ice overseas, possibly in Nigeria, 
sase don’t pray ‘God bless Nigeria’, un- 
$ you are prepared to find yourself in 
at country in the near future. And if 
are a parent of such a teacher, and 
€ unwilling to see your son or your 
ighter go to Nigeria, then beware of 


taking any risks with God. Prayer is an 
‘uninsurable occupation’. 


In passing may I say that some of the 
most exciting teaching jobs in Africa can 
be explored by joining a missionary 
society. The recruiting offices of the 
main British societies are either in Lon- 
don or Edinburgh. Another source of 
information and means of service is the 
Overseas Appointments Bureau, Institute 
of Christian Education, 46 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. ; 


PRAYING WITH THE CHURCH IN 
NIGERIA 


At a number of points in this NEws- 
LETTER attention has been focused on 
prayer. Let everyone who reads this 
NeEws-LeETTeR be clear that prayer for 
Nigeria, as it approaches political inde- 
pendence, is not prayer from ‘outside’ 
Nigeria. It is most emphatically prayer 


from ‘inside’ Nigeria in which we who 


may be outside Nigeria geographically 
are inside it spiritually in our oneness 
both with the Church in Nigeria and, 
for many of us, with individual Niger- 
ians, men and women, whom we have 
had the privilege of welcoming to our 
homes and whose friendship has proved 
an enduring enrichment of our lives. The 
Church in Nigeria is praying. So are our 
friends there. In our praying we keep 
tryst with them. 


In particular please pray for the sub- 
committee set up by the Christian 
Council of Nigeria to study how best 
Christians can play their part in an 
independent Nigeria. The Council is 
producing a brochure indicating some- 
thing of the contribution made by the 
Churches towards the achievement of 
independence. Coleman goes on record 
as saying: 

“Without the missionary enterprise both the 
timing and nature of the awakening of racial 
and national consciousness would probably 
have been very different.” 

Sithole, in his book African Nationalism, 
has an intriguing chapter on the unpre- 
meditated contribution of Christianity to 
African nationalism which is as relevant 
to Nigeria as to other parts of Africa. 
Whether consciously or unconsciously 
the Church with its Gospel has decisively 
influenced Nigeria’s whole progress to 
nationhood. That is not stated as a re- 
quest for gratitude but as a reminder to 
Christians that there is an unfinished task 
and that past achievement always spells 
present responsibility. 

The Christian Council of Nigeria is 


also preparing a special service of thanks- the Church in Nigeria, the leaders 

giving which will be translated into all that Church in all its branches, and in 

the vernaculars. walks of life, also our missionaries a 
But the main preparations must be in all other expatriate Christians with the 

_ the life of the Church itself so that it may let us pray: 

be counted worthy to be to Nigeria what 


the soul is to the body. In this year of * eget.) Nigeria ; Guard het 
increased ‘African’ consciousness in : ? ; , 

Africa we may, perhaps, take some en- Guide aoc ee Lo hes ce 
couragement from the fact that the All- poate, | 0h eee Ist'S Sake. 


Africa Church Conference at Ibadan in 
January, 1958 anticipated the All-Africa 


People’s Conference at Accra in Decem- 
ber of the same year. The Christian NM 


Your sincere friend, 


Church has not lost the initiative in 
Africa. But she will only keep it ‘on her 
knees’. So, remembering ‘on our knees’ 


ONT 


General Secreta 
The next issue of the NEWS-LETTER will be in September. 


If undelivered, please return to 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 4 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


+tRace Relations in Africa, by Philip Mason (S.C.M., 1960). 2s., by post 2s. 6d. 

*+tCommon Sense about Africa, by Anthony Sampson (Gollancz, 1960). 12s. 6d., by post | 

+The pe Kingdom, by John and Rena Karefa-Smart (Friendship Press, New York, 195 
1.00. ‘ 


*tWayaleshi, by Peter Fraenkel (Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1959). 21s., by post 22s. 

*+ African brie et by Ndabaningi Sithole (Oxford University Press, 1959). 12s. 6d., 
post 13s. 3d. ‘ 

*tNigeria : Background to Nationalism, by James S. Coleman (University of California Pri 
1958). 56s. 6d., by post 59s. 

*tSea Never Dry, by Anthony Smith {Allen & Unwin, 1958). 15s., by post 16s. 6d. 

tThe Changing Map of Africa (Central Office of Information, No. R.4486, 1960). 8d., 
post Is. , 

“itera Api of Commission on Minorities (H.M.S.O., Cmnd. 505, 1958). 9s. 6d., by p 
10s. 6d. : 4 

* May be borrowed from C.MS. Library. 


+ May be ordered from C.MS. Publishing Department. 
t May be read in C.M. House Library. 


